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ES AND QUERIES is published every 
Nofriday by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone = Subscriptions £2 2s. a year. 
U.S.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
£1 ls. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at 
the above address, 


Memorabilia. 


(8 March 2 falls the centenary of the death 
of George Dyer. His name is endeared to 
all lovers of Lamb, even to all lovers of the 
classics and of English literature. The best- 
known facts about him are his friendship 
with Lamb; his having walked straight into 
the New River, close by Lamb’s house, 
whether from absent-mindedness or because 
the sight, which he was to lose entirely, was 
even then beginning to fail him; his consider- 
able classical attainments and his contributing 
“all that was original”’ to Valpy’s edition 
of the classics in 141 volumes; his marriage, 
as her fourth husband, to Mrs. Mather who 
became his wife from sheer pity of the 
neglected state of his person and his abode 
that she might take care of both; and then 
the affection, amused affection, borne to him 
by many people more externally fortunate 
than himself because of his great simplicity 
and kindliness. It is Lamb who has had 
chief part in immortalising him, yet Crabb 
Robinson’s Diary makes not infrequent men- 
tion of him, and he inspired such confidence 
in his integrity, if not in his capacity for 
business, that a noble acquaintance of his 
made him executor to his will. Of humble 
origin he was presented to Christ’s Hospital 
when seven years of age, and, at a younger 
age than any before recorded, became the head 
of the school remaining there till he was nine- 
teen. Thence he went to Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and leaving in 1778, spent three 
or four years partly in retirement partly as a 
teacher. At length, in 1792, he came to Lon- 
don and settled at Clifford’s Inn which 
remained his home for the rest of his days. 
He there devoted himself to writing: books 
on various topics ; ms, articles in 
periodicals. A wide and thorough knowledge 
of books had equipped him well for such work. 
He was a haunter of libraries, and is said to 
have visited every public library in England 


and Scotland and to have found his way into 
many private libraries as well. Born in 
March 1755 he died within a fortnight of 
completing his eighty-sixth year. 


NEW York History for January which we 

received the other day is devoted for the 
most part to a description of the celebration 
of the sesquicentenary of the arrival of James 
Fenimore Cooper in Cooperstown as a baby 
a year old in 1790. he celebration took 
place in August of last year. One feature of 
rt was the unveiling of a bronze statue of 
Fenimore Cooper by the hand of his great- 
great-grandson nine years of age, R a: a 
James Fenimore Cooper. The statue, the 
work of Victor Salvatore, is of heroic size 
and, so far as may be judged from the photo- 
graph, renders the features, bearing and 
spirit of the popular writer as successfully as 
could be done without the actual presence of 
the subject to guide the artist. There were 
spirited addresses dwelling on this or that 
side of Cooper’s character and achievement 
helped out by records of him jotted down by 
members of his family. His aristocratic pro- 
clivities, his proud integrity, his firm though 
not ostentatious attachment to religion were 
dwelt on no less than his power as a writer. 
Professor Phelps recalled Mark Twain’s 
sneers at Cooper’s writing, but he also recalled 
a saying of Balzac’s to the effect that if 
Cooper had succeeded in character as well as 
in his descriptions of nature he would have 
offered the ‘‘ last word in our art.’’ This is, 
from more than one point of view an old- 
fashioned sort of estimate; and yet that. 
Balzac should have regarded Cooper as a 
writer more or less on the same level with 
himself is no negligible testimony to great- 
ness in Cooper. At any rate he has delighted 
and oe the young, and influenced them, 
in worthy ways to an extent that any un- 
biassed person who loves youth must regard 
with admiration. 


M® John Murray’s list of spring books 

promises good things to help readers 
over noisy days and nights. One of them has 
expressly that intent: ‘Anxiety and Its 
Treatment.’ Mr. John Gore’s ‘ King George 
V’ by the account of it might be prescribed 
as useful; so might also be ‘The Life and 
Times of Masaryk.’ There are books on 
present activities, especially those at sea, and 
two books of verse: Mr. Godfrey Locker 
Lampson’s ‘ Poems to Baa’ republished; and 
Sir Frederick Still's ‘Childhood and Other 
Poems,’. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SAMUEL PEPYS AND TANGIER. 


IANGIER became the property of the 
English Crown early in 1662, being part 
of the dowry of the Portuguese princess 
Catherine of Braganza (‘‘Old Portugal 
Kate,”’ as my Lord of Rochester called her), 
on her marriage to Charles II. It was 
managed by a distinguished Commission 
which sat in this country. Pepys learned on 
Aug. 19, 1662, that Lord Sandwich had got 
him appointed as one of the commissioners. 
He appreciated that it was a great honour, 
but he had an idea that it might also be of 
rofit. The Tangerine treasurer was Thomas 
ovey, who impressed Pepys both by the 
beauty of the arrangements of his house and 
by his gross ignorance of book-keeping. It 
was not long before his accounts were in such 
a muddle that he offered to surrender the 
office, and without any undue exercise of in- 
fluence on his behalf Pepys was asked to take 
over the treasurership; but in accordance 
with the ideas of those times, Povey was able 
to get Pepys to share the profit equally with 
him. Pepys retained this office until 1679 or 
1680, that is until his first imprisonment. 
There was a hope that Tangier might be- 
come both a naval and a commercial port, 
and to make this possible a mole was being 
built at great cost. Although they had us in 
their power the Moors showed a reluctance to 
attack us, which can be accounted for by the 
supposition that they were waiting for us to 
finish the mole so that they could have an 
excellent harbour for their small ships. It 
had been argued that if a supine nation like 
the Portuguese had held the place for two 
hundred years, it would obviously be quite 
easy for the English to go on holding it. It 
is very probable, however, that the Portu- 
ese would not have held it very much 
onger. It was surrounded by Moors who 
closely besieged it, and Lord Sandwich took 
it over just in time to prevent its falling into 
their hands. The place was on and off in a 
state of siege during the whole of our occupa- 
tion. At first we were able to hold our own 
without great difficulty, but after the siege of 
Candia, the Moors used the experience they 
had gained in siege warfare to such good pur- 
pose that we were only too glad to patch up 
treaties with them which were by no means to 


our advantage. For these reasons a garrison 
of considerable strength had to be main- 
tained, and the ordnance stores at home had 
to be depleted in order to supply the wants of 
Tangier. To meet all this expenditure the 
King made a special request to Parliament to 
provide the money, but it flatly refused. The 
request was made at a time when the Popish 
Plot was still fresh in all minds, and when 
the finger of the Papist was suspected in 
everything. Some of the Governors of Tan- 
gier had been Roman Catholics. Irish troops 
were employed there and the Portuguese 
friars were more numerous than ever, in 
spite of the fact that the treaty between the 
rulers of England and Portugal allowed the 
retention of one popish church and the priests 
who were there, but provided that the priests 
should not be replaced as they died, and that 
the said church should eventually be de 
molished or converted to a Protestant use. 
The fear was that Papist troops were being 
concentrated and trained at Tangier so that 
they might be brought to England to impose 
Roman Catholicism on the country and to 
support the succession of the Roman Catholic 
— of York. One member said in the 
ouse : 


I am of opinion that Tangier is a nursery for 
popish soldiers . . . When we are assured we 
shall have a good Protestant governor and gar- 
rison in Tangier, I shall heartily give my vote 
for money for it. 


As the King would not meet the wishes of 
the House, no money was forthcoming, and so 
the place had to be abandoned. Lord Dart- 
mouth, who had been a naval officer before 
being made Master-General of the Ordnance, 
was selected for the difficult task of blowing 
- the town, fortifications and mole in face 
of the besieging Moors, and then bringing off 
the garrison and stores, having previously 
shipped off the civilian inhabitants to their 
native countries. The difficulty of carrying 
out the expedition was aggravated by the 
great probability that the Moors would not 
allow the mole to be destroyed without mak- 
| efforts to save it. 

he arrangements for this expedition were 
made with the greatest secrecy ; even the Navy 
Office and Admiralty were kept in ignorance 
of the purpose of the expedition. On June 30, 
1683, Samuel Pepys set out for Portsmouth 
from London at forty-eight hours’ notice, not 
knowing the object of the expedition he was 
joining, or the part he was to take in it. It 
seems that when he left London at the King’s 
command he did not even know he was going 
to Tangier. He arrived at Portsmouth on 
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Aug, 1 before Dartmouth, and on the 9th he 
went on board the Grafton, the flagship of 
the expedition, in which he made one journey 
out and home. It was not until Aug. 13 that 
Dartmouth told Pepys that the voyage was 
for the destroying and deserting of Tangier, 
which had not been even suspected by Pepys. 
He also learnt that in addition to his being 
Dartmouth’s counsellor he was to hear the 
claims of the inhabitants of Tangier for com- 
sation for their property about to be aban- 
med. After some delay, due to unfavour- 
able weather, the fleet sailed from St. Helen’s 
on the 19th. Three days later they anchored 
in Plymouth Sound, where Pepys took the 
opportunity to go ashore and to visit a cousin, 
Lady Edgcumbe, better known to readers of 
the Diary as Lady Anne Mountagu. The 
next day they sailed for Tangier. During the 
voyage, when not seasick, Pepys was very 
busy studying and abstracting Dartmouth’s 
Commission and Instructions and drawing 
up a formidable list of arguments in support 
of the King’s decision to destroy Tangier. 
The fleet arrived at Tangier on Sept. 14, 
but Pepys did not go ashore until three days 
later, when Dartmouth went also, and for the 
next two and a half months he lived on shore. 
The first impression that Pepys had of the 
place was the absurdity of trying to hold it 
against the Moors on account of the high 
ground all round it. He subsequently found 
that it was very short of water, and he came 
to the conclusion that no adverse reports had 
been sent home about the place because it was 
a happy hunting-ground for the governors 
and a convenient place for admirals and cap- 
tains of ships to get money and goods to carry 
from Cadiz. Three days after landing Pepys 
explained the business in the Town House, 
and a date was subsequently fixed by which 
the inhabitants had to send in their claims. 
In his Instructions to Dartmouth the King 
had said that he would only compensate his 
good subjects if they would acquiesce in a 
moderate estimate of their interests. Pepys’s 
valuation of their interests was so moderate 
that the inhabitants got the Mayor to make, 
what Pepys called, a foolish answer to his 
valuation. A day was fixed for a public 
appeal to Dartmouth as arbitrator, and 
Pepys debated the matter against the pro- 
pretors, with the not very surprising result 
that his valuations were adhered to. 
On Sept. 28 Pepys attended Dartmouth to 
4 ceremonial meeting with the Alcaid of the 
Moorish army, at which each side tried to 
impress the other by making the best show 
possible with its troops. The English army 


was inflated by taking ashore a thousand sea- 
men and making them put on red coats. The 
only respect in which Pepys considered that 
the Moors were superior was the number of 
their horse. Dartmouth and the Alcaid dis- 
cussed a new treaty, which afterwards caused 
Pepys some anxiety, as Dartmouth announced 


his intention of making Pepys one of the dele- 


gates to carry on the negotiations which at 
one time seemed to involve’ making a journey 
to the Emperor of Morocco at Fez. Dart- 
mouth refused to send anyone to the Emperor 
and the treaty was dropped. The Moors were 
apparently sufficiently impressed by Dart- 
mouth’s fleet, which left England as nine 
men-of-war and twelve merchant ships, but 
shortly after arrival at Tangier had in- 
creased to seventeen men-of-war. 

While this work was at its height Pepys had 
no time for recreation, but as it neared com- 
pletion he was able to see everything of in- 
terest in and around the town, the making 
and pam > 3 of mines being of very great 
interest to him. 

After his work was completed he examined 
and reported on a number of petitions to 
Dartmouth, and then went on board the 
Mountagu with Hewer on Dec. 1 in order to 
make a tour in Spain, Seville being the most 
distant objective, Dartmouth wanted them 
to come back in fourteen days; but as he had 
once said three weeks, Pepys said that he 
would return as much within three weeks 
as he could. The weather was so bad that the 
Mountagu was unable to leave until Dec. 6, 
and when they arrived in Spain the weather 
was so bad that owing to floods they were not 
able to travel. The result was that they had 
not been able to leave Cadiz by Jan. 1, 1684. 
Four days later they had only got to St. 
Lucar, and they were in Seville on Feb. 3. 
On Jan. 11 Dartmouth had written to Pepys 
recalling him. So urgently was he ed 
that he was authorised to call on any one of 
the King’s “ that happened to be at Cadiz 
to take him back to Tangier. It was not 
until about Feb. 15 that Pepys got back to 
Cadiz, where he found four ships. When he 
tried to get a passage, reasons were forthcom- 
ing why each ship was unable to undertake 
the duty. The Deptford ketch happened to 
arrive at the time, so her captain was told 
to take Pepys; but he dissuaded Pepys from 
going owing to the crossness of the wind, and 
later settled the matter by being seriously 
indisposed after a debauch of ale. It seems 
that Pepys never got his passage back to 
Tangier, but was waiting at Cadiz when 
Dartmouth put in with the fleet on the way 
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home after the demolition of Tangier was | of the revolting state of 4ffairs which existed 


complete. 

They left Cadiz on Feb. 26, 1684, bound 
direct for England, but they encountered a 
violent storm which drove them over to Tan- 

ier, where they were forced to anchor on 

eb. 28. On March 4 another attempt was 
made to sail, but another storm drove them 
back, and they anchored once more at Tan- 
gier the next day. On March 8 they sailed 
once more, and after heavy weather that 
broke their yards and washed six men over- 
board—three of whom were drowned—they at 
last anchored in Plymouth Sound on March 
30, having been thirty-four days on a.voyage 
that one now expects to do in three to four 
days. They sailed the next day and Pepys 
left the Grafton at Portsmouth on April 3, 
arriving in London the next day. 

This is a brief account of his movements 
during this notable expediticn, probably the 
most humiliating that has ever left this 
country, taken from his own account still 

reserved in the Bodleian Library. Like the 
Siar, it is written in Shelton’s Tachy- 
raphy; and also like the Diary it was 
or many years only obtainable in a mangled 
form. Not only does it describe the voyage 
out and stay in Tangier with considerable 
detail, but it also includes Dartmouth’s 
Commission and Instructions, Notes on Tan- 
gier, Notes on Spain, and very full Notes on 
the Navy and matters connected with it. From 
time to time it has been stated that this manu- 
script has not the interest of the Diary. 
Those who made this statement were not en- 
titled to make it, not having read anything 
like what Pepys really wrote; but it happens 
that they were right. One of the charms of the 
Diary is that everything went into it, good 
and bad, important and trivial, and the re- 
corded trivialities—as they would have been 
regarded when written—have given us an in- 
timate picture of life in the seventeenth cen- 
tury not obtainable elsewhere. The Tangier 
Papers, written fourteen years after the end 
of the Diary, contain more carefully sifted 
matter except during the journey to Spain. 
In a new country where the customs were 
very different from those he was familiar 
with, Pepys does really show his old eager 
observation of all that was strange, and in a 
few pages he records numerous facts about 
life in Spain—not all of them suitable for 
reading aloud—that give a picture of it as 
vivid in its own way as the Diary when one 
makes due allowance for the fact that it was 
based on six weeks’ observation. 

The notes on Tangier give a very clear idea 


there under the lead of the notorious Colonel 
Kirke, who was the last governor of the place. 
His cruelty, corruption and immorality have 
probably al] been equalled and exceeded, but 
it is to be hoped that the combination of all 
three in one person is not very common. 
Without this account of his doings he would 
be infamous for his behaviour after Sedgmoor, 
and with it he must be classed as one of the 
greatest scoundrels who have ever disgraced 
British rule. Pepys to some extent is only 


repeating tales, but much of what he says ' 


is based on daily contact with the man him- 
self. ‘Another scoundrel who was partly 
responsible for the immorality of Tangier, 
as well as for irregularities in the Navy, was 
Captain Herbert, afterwards Earl of Torring- 
ton. He had left the Mediterranean before 
Pepys got there, and in his case therefore the 
things recorded against him are the result of 
hearsay. 
Of Dartmouth himself one gets a very good 
impression. Even if Pepys is considered to 
be biassed in his favour, it is quite clear that 
he did not regard him as perfect, and he 
shows him to have had a decided weakness 
about doing the right thing in difficult cir- 
cumstances, Dr. Ken, afterwards Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and one of the Seven 
Bishops, was the chaplain of the Grafton. 
What Pepys tells us of him shows that his 
courage in denouncing what was wrong was 
habitual and not confined to such well-known 
incidents as those of refusing to receive Nell 
Gwyn, of resisting James II and of rebuking 
Queen Mary for usurping her father’s 
throne. On one occasion at Tangier when 
Dartmouth was dining on board one of the 
ships, Pepys and Ken, on account of the loose 
company at table, went and dined alone in 
Pepys’s room. Talking of dining, it is some- 
times inferred from the Diary that Pepys, 
in common with most men of his time, was 
a somewhat large eater. During the greater 
part of the Tangier expedition he seems to 
have limited himself to one square meal a 
day, the midday dinner, making his break- 
fast and supper of milk, grapes and pome- 
granates. 
Two other notable members of the expedi- 
tion with whom Pepys had much discourse 
were Sir Wm. Booth, the captain of the 
Grafton, and Henry Shere, the engineer, 
who having built part of the mole, was given 
the unpalatable task of destroying his own 
handiwork. He seems to have been a most 
able man; his conversations with Pepys Te 
veal an unusually wide knowledge. Another 
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interesting person who gets wo mention is 
Major Beckmann, a Swede, who had entered 
the service of Charles II as spy and military 
engineer. 

This is not the place to enter at any length 
into the numerous topics that Pepys p Sc. 
during the voyage and which he recorded in 
his notes. The abuse of the King’s ships 
carrying money and goods is certainly the 
matter most frequently debated. The errors 
of navigation in a day when there were no 
chronometers, no liquid compasses, no patent 
logs, no reliable information about currents, 
and no reliable charts, were very great in- 
deed, and caused Pepys considerable worry. 
He seems to have formed the opinion that 
they were due to the incompetence on, the 

art of navigators rather than to the imper- 
ect nature of instruments and contemporary 
science. Another subject of discussion was 


_the vexed question of the relative merits of 


gentleman captains and ‘“‘ tarpaulins,’ as 
the plain seamen captains were called. This 
matter was closely connected with that of 
the trainirig of seamen, which was a subject 
of especial interest to Pepys, Some years 
before, the King had founded a mathematical 
school at Christ’s Hospital for instructing 
boys in mathematics and navigation with a 
view to their subsequent entry into the Navy. 
It is generally supposed that it was Pepys 
who suggested this, and he always showed 


particular interest in the school. On this. 


voyage he seems to have had doubts about the 
advanta of teaching boys navigation 
before they had any experience of the sea, 
and he was especially interested to learn 
from some Spaniards, whom he met casually, 
about the Spanish system of training boys 
for the sea. In our own day the training of 
engineers has been discussed on similar lines. 
One faction considered that boys should go 
straight from school to engineering works and 


afterwards to an engineering college ; another 


faction considered the reverse order prefer- 
able. As a compromise between these two, the 
sandwich system ’’ was suggested, whereby 
some months are spent each year in works 
in the interval between college instruction. 
System is exactly that devised by the 
Spaniards for training boys for their navy 
in the seventeenth century. The boys went to 
school of St. Elmo and learnt the rudi- 
ments of navigation; then they went to sea 
and did light duties consistent with their 
tender years. Then they went back to St. 
0, revised the navigation they had for- 
gotten and learnt more, This was followed by 
another voyage, and so on, their duties at 


sea being adapted to their age, until finally 
they were pertect seamen in every respect. 

There was one matter that was on Pepys’s 
mind throughout the expedition, and that 
was the fact that two captains just before 
the expedition left England had compromised 
the King’s honour by saluting the Spanish 
Admiral in a Spanish port. It is difficult to 
understand to-day the amazing claim of the 
English King to sovereignty of the seas 
whereby foreign men-of-war were required to 
salute the English flag. The Spaniards of 
Cadiz were exasperated by the fact that not 
only English men-of-war but even English 
merchantmen refused to salute their flag. 
The Spanish Admiral in question having 
placed three ships of seventy guns each within 
pistol-shot of the James galley and then de- 
manded a salute from her and being denied 
twice, a gun was fired together with a volley 
of small shot. Shovell, the captain of the 
James galley, seeing that his position was 
quite hopeless, then gave the salute demanded, 
When the matter was reported to the King, 
he took a very reasonable and lenient view 
of Shovell’s action, but Pepys regarded it as 
conduct that deserved hanging. Dartmouth 
left England with the intention of trying 
Shovell and another captain by court- 
martial, but though Pepys did his best to 
keep him to it, he let the matter slide and no 
action was taken against either captain. 

The Tangier expedition must have had a 
most important influence on Pepys’s admin- 
istrative development. During his previous 
nineteen years’ service at the Navy Office and 
the Admiralty he made himself efficient in 
every branch of naval business by diligent 
inquiry and occasional short voyages. The 
Tangier expedition gave him severa] weeks’ 
actual participation in the life on board a 
ship at sea, and coming on top of his journey 
to Scotland in the previous year, must have 
made him thoroughly acquainted with all that 
he should know in order to fill adequately the 
greater office to which he was about to be 
appointed. 

(From Mr. Chappell’s Papers.) 
Donatp Date. 

“ 142, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 


NOTES ON “‘ KING”’ V. 
401a. Cuivis potest accidere quod cuiquam 
potest. .What may happen to anyone may 
happen to everyone. Syrus, 119. Quoted by 
Seneca, ad Marciam, 9, 4, as egregium 
versum. Cf. Jonson, ‘ Discoveries,’ §1. 
King gives this as No. 406, with Cunctis for 
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cuivis. The couplet written by Lady Jane 
Grey when confined in the Tower began: 
‘““Non aliena putes, homini quae obtingere 
possunt.’’ 

407. Curae leves loquuntur,  ingentes 
stupent.—Perhaps the commonest of all 
Latin tags in English. We have found it in 
more than a score of authors, e.g. Kynaston, 
‘Small sorrows speak, the greatest still are 
dumb,” and Dryden, ‘Pal. and Are.,’ iii. 151. 

41¥. Curiosus nemo est, quin idem sit 
malevolus. Nobody acts the part of a meddle- 
some person, unless he intends you harm.— 
The Loeb version is better, ‘‘ No one is 
inquisitive without wishing for the worst.’’ 

412a. Cur quaeris quietem, cum sis natus 
ad laborem? De Imit., ii., 10. Why look for 
rest, being born to toil ? 

413. (Time’s forelock). Erasmus, ‘Adages,’ 
1, 7, 70, quotes Posidippus’ epigram on 
Lysippus’ statue of Time; also Ausonius, 
referred to by King. Chapman has the 
reference thrice in his plays, Shakespeare but 
once, ‘ Othello,’ III., i., 51, ‘‘ To take the 
safest occasion by the front.”’ 


416. Daemon languebat, monachus tune 


esse volebat, Daemon convaluit, daemon ut: 


ante fuit, Rabelais, iv., 24. This Latin is 
not in our Rabelais ; in its place is the Italian 
proverb ‘‘ Passato il periculo, & gabato il 
santo’’; danger past the saint is derided. 
For this Urquhart substitutes the famous 
English couplet given by King. The second 
Latin line is also given ‘‘ Sed cum convaluit, 
manet [sic] ut ante fait.” 

417. Adxpv’ dddxpva. Eur, I. T. 832. Tear- 
less tears.—This very cryptic version is too 
obscure. The meaning is ‘tears not of 
as the context shows, and the two words are 
doubtful, according to the MSS. 

419. On this Ribbeck cites Menander’s 
dmav 7d Képdos dducov dv pepe. BAdByv. Every 
unjust gain brings loss. 

4244. Dans l’étymologie il faut compter les 
voyelles pour rien, et lea consonnes pour peu 
de chose. In etymology vowels should count 
for nothing at all, and consonants for nothing 
much. Quoted by Tytler, ‘ Principles of 
Translation,’ chap. xi., to illustrate a 
naiveté incapable of translation. 

443a. Dat Galenus opes, dat Justinianus 
honores, Sed genus et species cogitur ire pedes. 
Buchanan. The study of medicine gives 
wealth, that of law gives high office, but birth 
and beauty must go afoot. See Fuller, 
‘ Worthies,’ 
3 515. Lyly, 112 (Arber). 

4438. Date obolum Belisario. Spare an 
obol for Belisarius. Sir T. Browne, ‘ Pseud.’, 


ap. 25. ‘Anat. Mel.,’ 1, 2, | 


vii., chap. 17, rightly doubts the truth of 
Belisarius’ blinding and beggary, and there- 
fore of ‘‘this uncomfortable petition,” 
Gibbon, ch. xliii. (a.p. 565) gives in a note the 
probable origin of the story; Finlay says it 
was made up from the real fate of two others, 

445. Davus sum non Oecdipus.—Lamb 
writing to Bernard Barton, Apr. 30, 1831, 
says he doesn’t know the date—‘‘ Davus sum 
non Calendarius.”’ 

446.... Tuber adstrue gibberum..., 
Maecenas. Add to this a swollen tumour,— 
No, but “make me,hump-backed.”” Tyrrell 
says the lines ‘‘ enshrine the most craven wail 
in which a man ever confessed his desire ‘ to 
sweat and grunt under a weary life’.”’ But 
La Fontaine found them a beaw mot, and 
translated them in an original Fable, the 
fifteenth of book i. They are defended by 
Francis Holland in his ‘ Seneca,’ 1920. 

448. Dedimus tot pignora fatis. Lucan, 
7, 662. We have given so many hostages to 
fortune.—The preceding words are “‘ conjux 
Est mihi, sunt nati,’ showing that b 
dedimus Pompey meant ‘‘I have given.” 
Cf. Bacon, ‘ Essays,’ viii. ‘ Hudibras,’ 3, 1, 
811. Evelyn, Dec. 15, 1656; Hardy, ‘ Pan- 
thera,’ ‘‘ He who goes fathering gives fright- 
ful hostages to hazardry.’’ Similar is Tac. 
Ann., 2, 75, Agrippina infelici fertilitate 
fortunae totiens obnoxia: Agrippina whose 
unhappily fruitful womb had so often put 
her at fortune’s mercy. 

450a. De duobus malis minus est semper 

eligendum. ‘ De Imit.’ xii. 10. Of two evils 
the less should always be chosen. From 
Arist. Eth. 2,9, ra éAdyurra Ayrréov tiv 
KaKov. 
_ 451. De gustibus non est disputandum.— 
This starts the eighth chapter of ‘ Tristram 
Shandy,’ continuing ‘‘ that is, there is no 
disputing against Hobby-Horses.”’ ; 

455... . nescit vor missa reverti.—Cf. 
Plut. de Garrul, 1d Kat 
darepoirnxev. A word spoken has been let 
loose and is gone abroad. The “ med. 
hemistich ” given in the note is not a hemi- 
stich, and is thus given in Murimuth’s 
Chronicle 1, Res audita perit, littera scripta 
manet. 

461. The perishable character of the his 
trionic art aaa earlier noticed by Cibber, 
Garrick, and especially Robert Lloyd, see 
Austin Dobson’s essay on Lloyd. ; 

462. De mortuis nil nisi bonwm.—In his 
account of Young, printed in Johnson s 
‘Lives,’ Sir Herbert Croft says that “de 
mortuis nil nisi verum, de vivis nil nisi 
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bonum ’”’ would approach much nearer to good 
sense. Omit Plautus as quoted in the note; 
how could noveris mean ‘‘ you may criticise ’’ ? 

463. For ‘‘ action ’’ read delivery. Cicero 
defines actio as ‘‘ corporis quaedem eloquen- 
tia, cum constat e voce atque motu.” 
Delivery is as it were bodily eloquence, for it 
consists of voice and gesture. Our “‘ action”’ 
being limited to gesticulation which Johnson 
hated, he misunderstood this anecdote of 
Demosthenos, and called the Athenians a bar- 
barous people: Boswell sub anno 1773. See 
‘Guesses. at Truth,’ 398 (1871) for an excel- 
lent account of the anecdote. Blake, 199 
(Oxf. edn.) used it to proclaim a great wig 
the essential part of oratory, and a paint- 
brush of painting. 

469s. De omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
aliis. ‘De omni scibile.’ Concerning all 
things and certain others. Concerning all 
that can be known.—Satirical titles of un- 
known origin for the works of a polymath. 

4698. Deorum injurias dis curae. Tac. 
Ann., 1, 73. Sins against the gods are the 
gods’ business.—Said by Tiberius when he 
was urged to punish offences against 
Augustus’ drocuity. Quoted by Froude in 
‘Short Studies,’ Vol. iii., ‘ Divus Cesar.’ 

470. Deos_ fortioribus adesse. — Before 
Bussy and Voltaire (both quoted) Mme de 
Sévigné had written ‘‘la fortune est toujours 
— les gros bataillons,’’ Dec. 22, 1673, on 

bieski’s good chance of the Polish crown. 

471. Deprendi miserum est. ‘‘’Tis awful 
to be found out.’’—This slang ‘‘ awful ”’ is— 
awful. 

494. Deuce ace non possunt, et six cinque 
solvere nolunt : Omnibus est notum quater tre 
solvere totum. ‘ Anat. Mel.,’ 1, 2, 4, 6 (note). 
— Deuce ace can not Pay Scot and lot, And 
Sice Sink will not pay; Be it known to all, 
What payments fall Must light on Cater 
Tray. J. Jones, ‘ Ovid’s Ibis.’ That is, the 
middle classes bear the whole weight of taxa- 
tion. Fuller, ‘ Church History,’ vi., 6, § 12, 
thus uses the throws at dice for the three 
orders of society. 

49. Deus nobis haec otia fecit. Virg. E., 
1,6. This peace and rest we owe to — 
Mr. King’s piety should not be imposed on 
Virgil, The following words ‘‘ namque erit ille 
ow the god was Octavian. 

4974. Sevrepos The next best course. 
A nautical metaphor, from taking to the oars 
when the wind fails. Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 3, 
4, 71, cites Aristotle, Chrysostom, and a 

stian poet, who so describes matrimony ! 
He does not quote Menander, Thrasyleon, 


6 Sevrepos Syrov Acyopevos, Fv 


Tis ovpiov, The next 
best course is what we call rowing when the 
wind fails. 

498. Deux estions et n’avions qu’ung cuer. 
Cf. the Pythagorean saying ¢iAwy owparta 
pev dvo Wuyy de pia. The bodies of friends 
are two, but their soul is one. 

499. Read proficiscentis. G. G. L. 

V. R. 


SOME SPENSER PROBLEMS: (See 
ante 56, 74, 92) AppENDUM. 
—The writer of the articles in question has 
been reminded that Mr. Douglas Hamer 
dealt, in the Review of English Studies 
for July 1931, with the question of Spen- 
ser’s first marriage, calling in evidence 
the well-known Latin passages of the Spenser- 
Harvey correspondence and drawing there- 
from the correct and obvious deductions 
which, apparently, no one prior to Mr. 
Hamer had drawn. But it is submitted that 
Mr. Mark Eccles in December, 1931, turned 
these deductions into hard fact by pro 
ducing not only the name of the first Mrs. 
Spenser but actually the date of her baptism. 
Moreover, Mr. Hamer’s article alluded to 
is now out of date in certain respects, e.g. : 

(a) ‘‘ Spenser had four, if not five, child- 
ren.” We can be sure of only three. 
Lawrence was not a son of the poet. 

(b) ‘‘ We can assume that the marriage 
took place in March 1580.”” Mr. Eccles pro- 
duced the exact date: 27 Oct. 1579. 

(c) ‘‘ We do not know the date of his 
[Sylvanus’s] marriage to Ellen Nagle 
though I think it must be placed as early as 
about 1610-1615.’’ The present writer has 
quoted the evidence of a marriage licence 
bond to show that the marriage in question 
took place in 1601 and that Sylvanus came 
of age in that year and was therefore born in 
1580. 


(d) ‘‘ I assume from certain lines in Colin 
Clout that the first Mrs, Spenser was alive 
at the end of 1591.’’ Now, according to Dr. 
Renwick, Spenser wrote ‘ Daphnaida’ be- 
tween August and December, 1590, and it is 
this poem which contains such emphatic 
evidence, quoted in ‘ Some Spenser Problems,’ 
that the poet was a widower at the time. 


W. H. Wetpty. 
A QUAINT SERMON (ef. clxxix. 408; 


ante p. 34 s.v. ‘Sermons in literature ’). 
—The following is taken from the Penny 


Magazine of 1852 :— 
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“Mr. Dodd was a minister who lived many 
ears ago a few miles from Cambridge; and 

aving several times been preaching against 
drunkenness, some of the Cambridge scholars 
((conscience, which is sharper than ten 
thousand witnesses, being their monitor) 
were very much offended, and thought he 
made reflections on them. Some little time 
after, Mr. Dodd was walking towards Cam- 
bridge, and met some of the gownsmen, who, 
as soon as they saw him at a distance, 
resolved to make some ridicule of him. As 
soon as he came up, they accosted him with 


‘Your servant, sir!’ He replied: ‘ Your 
servant, gentlemen.’ They asked him if he 
had not been preaching very much against 


drunkeness of late? He answered in the 
affirmative. They then told him they had a 
favour to beg of him, and it was that he 
would preach a sermon to them there, from a 
text they should choose. He argued that it 
was an imposition, for a man ought to have 
some consideration before preaching. They 
said they would not put up with a denial, 
and insisted upon his preaching immediately 
(in a hollow tree which stood by the road- 
side) from the word matt. He then began 
‘ Beloved, let me crave your attention. I am 
a little man—come at a short notice—to 
preach a short sermon—from a short text— 
to a thin an unworthy 
pulpit. Beloved, my text is matt. I can- 
not divide it into sentences, there being none; 
nor into words, there being but one; I must 
therefore, of necessity, divide it into letters, 
which I find in my text to be these four— 
M. A. L. T. 

M is Moral. 

A is Allegorical. 

L is Literal, 

T is Theological. 
The Moral is to teach you rusticks good man- 
ners; therefore M. my masters, A. all of 
you, L. leave off, T. tippling. 

The Allegorical is, when one thing is 
spoken of, and another meant. The thing 
spoken of is Malt. The thing meant is the 
— of Malt, which you rusticks make 

- your meat, A. your apparel, L. your 
liberty, and T. your Trust. 

The Literal is, according to the letters, 
M. much, A. ale, L. little, T. Trust. 

The Theological is, according to the effects 
it works, in some M. murder; in others 
A. adultery; in all L. looseness of life; and, 
in many T. Treachery. 

I shall conclude the subject First, by way 
of Exhortation. M. my masters, A. all of 
you, L. listen, T. to my Text. Second, by 


way of Caution. M. my masters, A. all of 
you, L. look for T. the Truth. Third, by way 
of communicating the Truth, which is this :— 
a Drunkard is the annoyance of modesty ; the 
spoil of Civility; the destruction of reason; 
the Robber’s agent ; the alehouse’s benefactor; 
his wife’s sorrow; his children’s trouble; his 
own shame; his neighbour’s scoff; a walking 
swill-bowl; the picture of a beast; the 
monster of a man.’”’ 


C. Woo tarp. 


he BOBBIN. — At ante p. 109 41. 
‘Memorabilia’ your correspondent, Mr. 
GeraLtp Morice refers to an old-time puppet 
showman having performed ‘‘ comic pieces 
with well-tried situations featuring Tim 
Bobbin, a legendary clown, who is to be met 
with in various parts of the country.” 

Tim Bobbin was a character by no means 
confined to puppet shows. He was, as Mr. 
Montagu Slater points out in his edition of 
‘Maria Marten’ (Gerald Howe, 1928), the 
type of all comic countrymen in early Vic- 
torian melodrama, and a Victorian manager 
could refer to ‘‘a Tim Bobbin part’ and 
know that he would be understood. 

Tim Bobbin’s ‘‘ theme song ’’ was the words 
Dosta say so?’’ repeated with a variety 
of intonation and expression at any suitable 
pause in the action. 

His two most famous scenes—both occur in 
‘Maria Marten ’—are one in which he is 
robbed of his money by a highwayman, and 
one known as the “ pull pudding—pull 
London ”’ scene in which the allurements of 
his fiancée’s puddings prevent him, after an 
inward struggle, from running off to London. 

When last I saw ‘Maria Marten’ per 
formed at the Elephant and Castle Theatre 
by Mr. N. Carter Slaughter some ten years 
ago, Tim Bobbin, played by a Mr. Carlisle, 
early established himself in the good graces of 
the gallery and pit and remained the prime 
favourite of these parts of the theatre to the 
fall of the curtain. 


St. VincENT TROUBRIDGE. 


‘‘ (VHIMBLEY-SWEEPERS ” (See clxxx. 
110, 143, s.v. ‘Women Chimney- 
sweepers ’).—This dialect form of “ chim- 
ney” still survives in the profession. An 
Oxford chimney-sweep who lately came in his 
penne to sweep our chimneys, gave his 
‘To sweeping two chimbleys . . 

B. H. NEwpiGate. 


” 


Boars Hill, Oxford. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


LISH EXILES.—On Feb. 18, 1922, I 
enquired in ‘ N. and Q.’ (12 S., x. 129) 
for details of graves or memorials of Polish 
exiles in the British Isles, other than those in 
Highgate Cemetery to Ostrowski, Nowosiel- 
ski, Darasz, Worcell and Stolzman. (The 
last mentioned is only commemorated at 
Highgate, but is said to have been buried at 
Haverigg.) No reply to this query was 
published, although the late Dr. J. M. 
Buttocn told me that between 1840 and 1850 
there was a Polish printing-press at Totten- 
ham and therefore possibly Polish graves 
might be found at Tottenham—a clue which 
has not at present yielded any result. In 
view of the greater interest now evinced in 
Anglo-Polish relations I am tempted to 
repeat my enquiry and should appreciate any 
information on this subject, as I am sure that 
there must be many such graves and 
memorials in different parts of the country. 
An unhappy repetition of history was 
recorded in the News Chronicle of Aug. 3, 
1940, under the heading ‘ Exiles at Tomb of 
Ancestor’ when four members of the 
Nowosielski family, again in exile, visited the 
tomb of Felix Nowosielski in Highgate 
Cemetery. 

Reference may perhaps be made to an 
article in The Times of Sept. 3, 1937, con- 
cerning the Wandering Dwarf, ‘‘ Count” 
Joseph Boruwlaski— who can hardly be 
described as an exile, however, — who died at 
Durham on Sept. 5, 1837, and was buried in 
the Cathedral. On Sept. 10, 1937, the Rev. 
Antony Spurr stated in The Times that an 
elaborate memorial to the ‘‘ Count’’ was to 
be seen in the Church of St. Mary the Less, 
the chapel of St. John’s College, Durham. 


Laurance'M. Wotcxo. 


ULCKO.—I am at present collating, for 
the purpose of compiling a memoir, the 
manuscripts and correspondence of my father, 
the late Charles Tyndall Wulcko, who died 
last September in his seventy-seventh year. 
He was for many years Editor of World 
Travel and was for about twenty years an 
occasional contributor to ‘ N. and Q.’ 

His interests covered a wide field and I 
should be glad to hear from any correspondent 
of ‘N. and Q.’ retaining letters from him 
which I could consult. 

Laurance M. Wotcxo. 

Tanga, Amersham Road, Chalfont St. Peter, 

jucks, 


HE EARL OF NORTHAMPTON, 1611.— 
In the Hist. MSS, Com. Report 13, pt. 
iv. sop 147, is a letter from this nobleman 
dated July 8, 1611, written from Northamp- 
ton House, relating to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital at Rye. On referring to Burke I 
find that William, Baron Compton, was only 
created Earl of Northampton on Aug. 2, 
1618. Can any of your readers inform me 
if there was a previous Earl of Northampton 
living at Northampton House in 1611, and, if 
so, what office under government he then held, 
or whether there is some mistake in either 
of the dates given? I cannot now refer to the 
original as it has been sent away for safe 
custody during the war. 


Leopotp A. VIDLER. 


EMPLE CHEVALLIER (1794-1873), 
ASTRONOMER.—Some particulars con- 
cerning him are said to be given in a book 
entitled ‘ Men of the Time,’ 8th edition, but 
that work is not available to me now. Where 
may any information be found relating to his 

ancestry ? 

E. F. M. 


HEVALLIER AND LEE FAMILIES.— 
What was the connexion, if any, between 
these two families? E. F. M. 


ORD CHESTERFIELD AND “ DOM- 
VILLE.’’—Did Lord Chesterfield have a 
relative who bore the surname Domville ? 


L. K. J. 


'ANAZON.—A friend of mine has a fine 

collection of wine labels in silver, etc., of 

the type which are hung on bottles (on a 
chain). 

Among them is one bearing the name 
TANAZON. Efforts have been made to identify 
the meaning of this and whether it refers to 
a wine. The books on wines do not, it 
appears, mention Tanazon. 

H. UnpDERpowN. 


THE MOTHER OF MALCOLM II. OF 
SCOTLAND.—In ‘ Celtic Scotland,’ Vol. 
i., p. 403, Skene says:—‘‘ St, Berchan calls 
Malcolm Duncan’s grandfather, son of the 
woman of Leinster.” Can any Irish 
oe tia throw any light on the name of the 


ady ? James SEToON-ANDERSON. 


PAULET: LANCHIER (See clxxviii. 355). 
—I am desirous of finding out whether 
David Paulet, who married Martha Lanchier 
or Sauclitre (I believe one of these names 
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has been mis-read from records for the 
other; written ordinarily they look so 
similar), in 1718, at Lunel, Languedoc, 
France, was the son of either Francis or John 
Paulet, who were the two sons of John, 5th 
Marquis of Winchester, by his second wife, 
whom he married in 1645. All these lived in 
France after that date. All I know of the 
two sons is that they lived to grow up. ‘ 
Also, I should be interested to know if 
Lanchier or Saucliére (whichever name is 
correct), who married Napoleon’s great-aunt, 
Marianna Pietrie Santa, possessed a sister 
or aunt with the Christian name of Martha. 


S. H. Pavter. 


LAIN FOLK TUTOR THE LEARNED. 
Looking through a back-parlour window 
as he put on his gloves, having seen to a safe 
delivery upstairs, an old family doctor 
watched chicks pecking pertly in the yard. 
Told that they had been hatched but an hour 
before and that right then to start pecking is 
the way with chicks, he 
my soul, you don’t say so! Well, I 
never knew that, before.’’ 

This was told me of an Oxford doctor. of 
other days. The time was well over a genera- 
tion ago. 

Maybe some readers can give further in- 
stances of such ignorance of simple everyday 
things on the part of men and women of 
academic and professional status. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


INETEENTH-CENTURY CALUMNIES. 

—What is the allusion in the following 

passage from chapter xiv. of Trollope’s ‘ The 
Way we live now’ (publ. 1875) ?— 


Some few years since, the basest calumnies 
that were ever published in this country, 
uttered by one of the basest men that ever dis- 
graced the country, levelled, for the most part, 
at men of whose characters and services the 
country was proud, were received with a certain 
amount of sympathy by men not themselves 
dishonest, because they who were thus slan- 
dered had received so many good things from 
Fortune, that a few evil things were thought 
to be due to them. 


IGNORAMUS. 


EDIGREES OF HORSES.—Which is the 
earliest pedigree extant of a line of 
horses — whether drawn up in England for 
English horses, or drawn up abroad? Are 


there any notes anywhere of the antecedents 
or the issue of any mediaeval horse? What 
Arabian pedigrees are there and how early? 


PHILIPPUS. 


THE DOMESTIC USE OF MARBLE.— 

The use of marble for chimney-pieces, 
table-tops and washstands has been relegated 
to the category of the “ impossible.’”” When 
was it first introduced into England? [| 
imagine that it began with the mantelpieces, 
where it might often justify itself. Console- 
tables, a French invention, I believe, are 
fairly often mentioned in older French novels 
and seem to have been’mostly of marble, 
Perhaps some book has a chapter, or some 
periodical an article on this domestic use of 


marble. PEREGRINUS. 


R. GREENFIELD.—I should be glad of 
information about a Dr. Greenfield. who 
was believed by some ae to be the author 
of the Waverley Novels. People in America 
seem to have thought that if this authorship 
was established as a fact the popularity of the 
novels would go down. I think the man was 
mad. But how did the suggestion that he 
had written ‘ Waverley’ ever arise? 


R#HEDECYNIAN. 


FALL OF A CHANDELIER AT SOMER- 
SET HOUSE, — Is there any good 
newspaper account of the fall of an immense 
bronze chandelier at Somerset House on the 
occasion of a dinner of the Royal Academy! 
There is a report of it in a Quarterly Review, 
but I am interested in what the daily news- 
papers said of it, and to know which 
newspaper described it best. Smuru. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE.—Could any expert 

in London history among your readers 
refer me to any account of the speculation— 
which I believe was not very successful—con- 
nected with financing the erection of Water- 
loo Bridge? Better still—I should be 
grateful for some short general account of the 
financial side of the undertaking. 


JOHN SMITH. 


THE OLDEST GENERAL.—The recent 
publication by The Times of General Sir 
Archibald Wavell’s lectures on Generals and 
Generalship prompts me to ask who is the 
oldest general to win one of the great decisive 
battles of the world? .A hasty survey seems 
to show that most great battles have been won 
by generals in their forties or rt. . 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF CHIMNEYS. 
—The revival of interest in chimney- 
sweepers lately manifested in ‘ N. and Q.’ has 
reminded me of Scott’s chimneys at Abbots- 
ford. He had been asked to contribute verses 
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toa propeqanda volume in aid of Chimney- | 
sweeps, and refusing this sent instead a 
description of the chimneys he had had built 
at Abbotsford. According to a letter written to 
Joanna Baillie in February 1824 (I quote 
from the Centenary edition of Scott’s corres- 
pondence Vol. viii., pp. 177-6) he had 


lined the chimney vents with a succession of 
cones made of the same stuff with common flower 
pots about one and a half inch thick and 18 
inches or two feet high placed one above another 
and the vent built round them so that the pass- 
ing up these round earthen tubes finds neither 
corner nor roughness on which to deposit the 
soot—in fact there is very little collected. 
Was this something new? Is the method 
still employed anywhere ? N. 


NGLANTE, — In ‘Orlando Furioso,’ 
Roland was called ‘‘ Lord of Anglante.”’ 
Where and what is Anglante? One editor 
says it was Angers, the capita] of the pro- 
vince of Anjou. 1s there incontrovertible evi- 
dence that Anglante was Angers? What 
other place might the poets have had in mind ? 


Wotr, 
Reference Librarian. 
Indiana University Library, Bloomington, 


“ 7ERO-HOUR.’’—The ‘ N.E.D.’ explain- 
ing “ zero-hour’’ as the hour at which 
an attack or operation is timed to begin 
uotes as an example a sentence from W. 
ach Thomas’s ‘ With British on the 
Somme’ of date 1917. Surely the expression 
came into use and might be found in print 
earlier than that. I gather that it is a word 
of the last war. Did we adopt it from the 
French? Is it used in official writing? 
Newspapers, of course, have adopted it. 


M. U. H. R. 


7 DINOSAUR.’—I wonder if you could 
1 find for me the lines of a poem called ‘ The 
Dinosaur,’ by “ B.L.T.” This is the pen-name 
of the author, Bert Leeson (or Leston) Taylor, 
who, I believe, was an American, My recollec- 
tion is that it appeared in a book entitled ‘ The 
Dinosaur and Other Poems’; that it was pub- 
lished by Alfred Knopff, of New York; and that 
it is now out of print. 

The only lines I recall are the following, 
which may be of some assistance :— 


“|. . it had two brains 
One in its head, the usual place, 
The other in its spinal base, 
It thus could reason a priori, 
As well as a_ posteriori.” 
I would very much appreciate any effort your 
readers might make to trace it. 
H. H. Geirrin, 
Lieut. 


Replies. 


THYINE WOOD. 
(clxxx. 28, 66, 86). 


MAY a sailor (once) join in this discussion 

over Thyine Wood, and more particu- 
larly as to the Almug and Algum trees that 
are both found to-day in Arabia? 

I am afraid the learned Rev. Dr. E. J. G. 
Forse has made a slight error in assumin 
that these are identical, as you would fin 
(and so would he) that they are widely dif- 
ferent, and serve entirely opposite purposes. 

Whilst serving in the lower Red Sea, Aden 
Gulf and Persian Gulf areas as First 
Lieutenant and Second-in-Command of 
H.M.S. Sussetta—a gunboat of some 600 
tons—I spent several weeks with Moslem 
friends in Sanaa, the inland capital of what 
we in the West are pleased to call Al Yeman, 
but which is more correctly known as ‘‘Aliabu 
’| marmana ’’—literally ‘‘ the people on the 
right hand” to be distinguished from the 
‘people to the left hand”’ (N. of Mecca) 
Ashabu ’] mash ’ama”’ or ‘‘ El Sham”’ as 
it is referred to colloquially. On the internal 
side of the coast province of Tihama, which 
marches with the Red Sea for nearly 100 
miles varying in width from 20 to 80 miles, 
you find on the lower foothills vegetation of 
a character we can never hope to see. 
One sowing of millet produces three crops 
every year, and by June is 10ft. high. It is 
here that the Gumah tree is found. It is a 
tall tree with hard—very hard—white wood, 
so tough that it is impervious to the attention 
of wood ants. 

In Makalla and Muscat, this wood is 
always used in the shipyards for first-grade 
masts, and invariably sanbohs, baggalas, and 
bedenis are fitted with masts of Al Gumah 
wood. For probably 5,000 years baggalas 
have sailed with the ‘‘ winds of Hippalus”’ 
from the Pirate Coast to Al Euthera, the 
Green Isles (Pemba and Zanzibar), for there 
is little doubt but what the “ships of 
Tarshish ’’ were the ocean-going craft that 
made a three-years’ voyage from Ezion Geber 
and brought back apes, gold bdellium, etc. 
I rather think the title “‘ ship of Tarshish ” 
meant much what we to-day would term an 
Indiaman as distinct from a coasting brig. 
You cannot build a baggala of all one type 
of wood (the Noah tribe found this out when 
constructing the Ark-Gopher). Short- 


grained timber provides the knees and 
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thwart-ship pieces, whilst for the fore and 
afters, long-grained wood is essential, and for 
the masts, that have to endure a terrible 
strain, Gumah wood, or, as it sometimes is 
called over here, sandal-wood. There is a 
second variety of Gumah, of a reddish or 
darker hue, which is regarded as second-grade 
mast-wood ; you often find pearling zarougas 
are fitted with masts of this kind, as off the 
African Red Sea shore, the wind velocity 
does not reach the height of the monsoon. 

Regarding now the M-ghar or Mughar tree, 
which grows in Southern Arabian sandy 
areas, such as the Dhofar plain in the Had- 
ramaut (the Biblical Hazarmaveth meaning 
‘on the edge of death ’’ as this latter is the 
gateway to the Rhob al Khal—the great S.E. 
Arabian desert) and that much-talked-of 
isle in classical times, Sokotra, well down in 
the Guif of Aden—this is only a small tree, 
from which is extracted the sweet-smelling 
gum or frankincense. This wood, too, is of a 
red-wood type, and my Arabic friends have 
told me that Al Iklil, the ancient Arabian 
history, laid it down that the old Red Sea, 
which comprised the Persian and Aden Gulfs 
and the present Red Sea, derived its name 
from the voyages that were made thousands 
of years before Christ from Egyptian, 
Phoenician and Babylonian areas, in ships 
that came for this frankincense. 

Rain is not regularly required for the 
m’ghar tree, and in a dry climate it flourishes 
well, when the.Gumah tree would perish 
away. 

I may point out that by prefixing “‘ the”’ 
to ‘“‘Al” (Arabic for ‘‘the’’) we are 
simply repeating the definite article—which 
causes some amusement to Moslem students. 


Grorce 
Late Lieutenant, R.N. 


BEAUTIFUL YEARS (clxxix. 279, 340; 
elxxx. 101).—The five volumes of Parson 
Woodforde’s Diary (1758-1802) have become 
a classic source for details of country life in 
the éighteenth century. Here are a few 
passages : — 

1779, Feb. 27. “‘ Never known scarce such fine 
weather at this season of the year and of so 
long continuance ever since almost the storm of 


to-d: 
Jan 1. It was like June ay Vol. i, p. 247. 


1790, Jan. 14. _“‘ The season so remarkably 


i nd warm that my brother gathered this 
aes in my garden some full blown prim- 


Vol. iii., p. 165. 
1791, April 24. “ Never a finer season known 
Vol. iii., p. 268. 


than the present.” 


1793, July 10. Very hot indeed all day 
especially towards night. We have not had for 
many years such a continuation of warm 

uly ays later]. “ Very hot still again 

ay. Mr. Pounsett finished this evening thé 
whole of his haymaking all in 10 days.” 

Vol. iv., p. 

_ 1793, Nov, 25, “ Blackbirds and thrushes sing- 

ing this morn’ in our garden as if it was 

spring. Very mild, thank God.” 
. iv., p. 80 


Vol 
1796, Jan. 17.“ Nancy [niece] walked to 
Church it being quite a summer like day, quite 
warm and sunshine dsc. Uncommonly fine 
for the season. The Barometer up to 30 and 
the thermometer in the afternoon up almost 
to 90—above 89.” 
j Vol. iv., p. 258. 
_ 1798, March 3. “ Being a very fine mild morn. 
ing I was in my garden giving orders respecting 
the pruning of my apple trees.” 
Vol. v., p. 102. 
1799, Jan. 8. “A most heavenly day. All 
vegetation. in the quickest growth and in the 
most flourishing state.” 
Vol. v., p. 198, 
1799, Sept. 11. “‘ Uncommonly fine weather in- 
deed have we had for the last six weeks past.” 
Vol. v., p. 214. 
1801, Feb. 1. “‘ Very fine weather indeed for 
the season.” 
Vol. v., p. 298. 
1801, Feb. 3. “‘ Very fine weather still con- 
tinues.”” 
Vol. v., p. 298. 
1801, Feb. 5. “‘ Very fine weather. Bees quite 
brisk. Crocus and snowdrops out in full 
hlossom. Gooseberry trees coming into leaf 
very fast.” 
V., p. 298. 


Vol. v., 
1801, July 20. ‘A most heavenly day to-day 
for everything. Thank God for it. Corn never 
looked better.” 


Vol. v., p. 327. 
1801, Aug, 18. “ Very hot to-day. Delightful! 
fine weather for the harvest now generally 
about.” 
Vol. v., p. 332. 
1801, Aug. 19. ‘“‘ Many Farmers Harvest men 
are ill and not able to go on with their work 
on account of the heat.” 
Vol. v., p. 332. 


I recall an old contributor to ‘ N. and Q.,” 
Mr. T. H. Baxer, who lived at Mere Down 
on Salisbury Plain. He compiled a valuable 
but little-known book, ‘Records of the 
Seasons.’ It was published at Warminster in 
1883 and is full of interest. (A later and 
fuller edition was issued in 1911. T. H. 
Baker was a man of note. See an obit. notice 
of him with list of his writings in the Wilt- 
shire Archaeological Magazine, Vol. xxxvill., 
pp. 503-5.) Baker says that the summer of 
1865 from April to September was the 
warmest ever known. It was one of the longest 
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summers on record. Hot bright weather set 
in, in April, and continued to September. 
June was ‘‘ scorching hot.’’ Of the year 1846 
The Times said that it was the hottest and 
driest summer known. According to G. 
Symons, the well-known meteorologist, the 


‘ year 1864 was the driest for fifty years. 


Besides Baker’s most useful book consult an 
earlier book compiled on similar lines, E. F. 
Lowe, ‘Atmospheric Phenomena,’ 1846; and 
two or three books by G. Whistlecraft issued 
in the ’fifties, one of them a weather almanac 
and another called ‘ Rural Gleanings.’ Both 
John Evelyn and Gilbert White were fond of 
noting the weather. ‘British Floods and 
Droughts,’ by C. E. P. Brooks, issued in quite 
recent years, has chapters on ‘ The Dry Years 
of the Eighteenth Century’ and ‘ Historic 
Droughts of the Middle Ages.” The old 
chroniclers, such as Holinshed and many 


‘others, are too full of superstition to make 


their notes of value. 
A. L. HumpuHreys. 
Devonshire Club, S.W.1. 


‘RPORMAN: A TALE’: ABEL MOYSEY 

(clxxx. 100).—This novel was published 
in three volumes in 1819 by Messrs. Ogle, 
Duncan & Co. of Paternoster Row. The 
author, Abel Moysey, barrister-at-law, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, wished to remain anonymous, 
and so his name did not appear on the title- 
page. Soon after the book was printed, 
Moysey, still withholding his name, sent a 
copy of the work to Sir (then Mr.) Walter 
Scott, to whom it was dedicated ‘‘ without 
permission indeed.’’ Scott’s reply, contain- 
ing his criticism of ‘ Forman,’ can be found 
in the Centenary Edition of Sir Walter 
Scott’s letters, published by Messrs, Con- 
stable & Co. Ltd. 

An article by Mr. W. M. Parker, of Edin- 
burgh, entitled ‘ Forman’’: A Forerunner 
of Scott’s ‘‘ Nigel’ ’ with a portrait of Abel 
Moysey appeared in the Scotsman of April 
16, 1938, , 
Abel Moysey was the eldest son of Abel 
Moysey, M.P. for Bath (1774-90) and Judge, 
and was born in London in 1778. . He was 
educated at Cheam School, Westminster 
School, and Christ Church, Oxford. He 
married in 1829, Anne, daughter of Francis 
Fownes Luttrell, D.C.L., one of the Luttrells 
of Dunster Castle, Somerset. There were no 
children. At his father’s death in 1831 he 


succeeded to the estate of Hinton Charter- 
house, near Bath, but never resided there. 
He died on Feb. 5, 1839, at his home, Church 
House, Bromley, Kent, and his grave sur- 


rounded by railings will be found in the old 
parish churchyard on the south side of the 
church. 

In addition to ‘Forman,’ Abel Moysey, 
who was the present writer’s great-grand- 
uncle, wrote two other novels, ‘ The Whar- 
brooke Legend,’ 1820, by ‘‘ Albert Marma- 
copt,”” and ‘The Confederates,’ 1823, pub- 
lished anonymously, 

His mother, Mrs. Abel Moysey, senior, was 
Charlotte, daughter of Sir Richard Warwick 
Bampfylde, 4th Bart. of Poltimore, Devon, 
who was a direct descendant of Sir Francis 
Drake’s younger brother, Thomas Drake. 


C. F. M. 


SURNAMES DERIVED FROM PLACE- 
NAMES (clxxix. 443; clxxx. 88).—The 
following list of surnames derived from 
estates, villages, etc., in Scotland, may be of 
interest to P. D, M. :— 
of Abercrombie, date 
4. 
village in Perth- 
shire. 
Airth.—Airth, village in 
Anstruther.—Anstruther, Co. Fife. 
Arbuthnot.—Arbuthnot, Co. Kincardine- 
shire. 
Arnot.—Lands of Arnot in Co. Fife. 
Auchinleck.—Lands of Auchenleck, Co. Ayr. 
Auchmuty.—Lands of Auchmuty, Co. Fife. 
Ayton.—Ayton, village in Berwickshire. 
ee in Strathmiglo, Co. 
ife. 
Balfour.—Lands of Balfour in Markinch. 
Bellenden.—Lands of Bellenden, Selkirk. 
Barr.—Village of Barr, in Ayrshire. 
Bathgate—A parish and town, in Linlith- 
gow. 
Binning.—A parish in Co. Linlithgow. 
Birnie.—A parish in Co. Elgin. 
Blackadder.—Lands of Blackadder, Berwick. . 
Blair.—Lands of Blair, Ayrshire. 
Borthwick.—Lands of Borthwick, Co. Selkirk. 
Bothwell.—Village of Bothwell, Co. Lanark. 
Brechin.—A town in Angusshire. 
Brodie.—Lands of Brodie in Co. Elgin. 
Brunton.—Lands of Brunton, in Mid- 
Lothian. 
Buchan.—Buchan, Aberdeenshire. 
Calder.—Lands of Calder, in Nairnshire. 
Callander.—Lands of Callander, Stirling. _ 
Carmichael.—Lands of Carmichael, Lanark- 
ie, A 
arnegie.—Lands of Carnegie, Angus. 
Carruthers.—Parish of Carruthers, 
ries. 
Carstairs.—Parish of Carstairs, Lanark. 
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Cleland.—Village of Cleland, Co. Lanark. 
Cochran.—Lands of Cochran, Co. Renfrew. 
Colquhoun.—Lands of Colquhoun. 
Comrie.—Lands of Comrie, Perthshire. 
Congalton.—Lands of Congalton, 
Lothian. 
Craigie.—Lands of Craigie, Dalmeny. 
Craigengelt.—Lands of Craigengelt, Stirling. 
Crail.—Lands of Crail, Fife. 
Cramond.—Lands of Cramond, Linlithgow. 
Cranston.—Lands of Cranston, Co. Edin- 


East 


burgh. 
Crawford.—Village of Crawford, Lanark. 
Crichton.—Barony of Crichton, Co, Edin- 
burgh. 
Crombie.—Parish of Crombie, Fifeshire. 
Cullen.—Parish of Cullen, Banff. 
Cunningham.—A district in Ayrshire. 
James SETON-ANDERSON. 
The Haven, Maxwelltown, 


(To be continued.) 


HOMAS CAMPBELL’S MARRIAGE 
(clxxx. 99).—In Anderson’s ‘ The Scottish 
Nation’ it is stated ‘‘ Early in 1803, Mr. 
Campbell repaired to London, to settle, .. . 
On arrival there he resided for some time in 
the house of his friend and brother poet, Mr. 
Telford, the celebrated engineer. On the 10th 
September of that year he married his cousin, 
Miss Matilda Sinclair of Greenock.’’ And 
in ‘A Book of Memories’ by S. C. Hall, 
F.8.A., who was associated with the poet in 
the editorship of the New Monthly Magazine, 
Hall writes, ‘‘ In 1803, he fell in love with 
and married his cousin, Matilda Sinclair.”’ 
From the foregoing, it would appear that 
the poet was married in the year 1803, and 
not 1804 as mentioned by your querist. 


JaMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


FIENNES : VALOINES: BEAUCHAMP: 
DUNCH (clxxix. 458; clxxx. 80).—To 
the references of the Dunch family may be 
added: O’Byrne, R.H., ‘ Biographical and 
Genealogical Notices of Members of Parlia- 
ment,’ Part ii., Berks (1848) pp. 127-8, and 
Clutterbuck, R., ‘ Hist. and Antig. Co. Hert- 
ford,’ ii. (1821), p. 96. Concerning the 
monument to William Dunch (d. 1611) and 
Mary (d. 1617) his wife, under the tower in 
Little Wittenham church, is there in existence 
a pedigree to account for the seven Welsh 
quarterings of Cromwell which are here im- 
paled for Mary Dunch, fourth daughter of 
Sir Henry Cromwell of Hinchinbrooke, 


Hunts, who died in 1603? According to Noble, 
‘Mem, of Cromwell,’ i. (1787), pp. 248, 280, 
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the quarterings are for:—1. Mathiai 
Williams al. Cromwell); 2. Gwaith® 
Vaur; 3. Ynyr, King of Gwentland; 4. 
Gynvrig Sais; 5. Collwyn ap Tangno; 6, 
Jesselin ap Morganny al. Gwrgant; 7. Mur- 
sine. Also, why did the Dunches discard 
their old coat of Sable a cheveron engrailed 
gold in chief two towers and in base a fleur 
de-lys silver in favour of Sable a cheveron and 
three towers silver ? 


P. S. Sproxes. 


D EGG THE GUNSMITH (clxxx. 99).— 

* I well remember the last shop the Egg 
family occupied. It was the end one of that 
middle row line about opposite to what is 
now The Criterion. Its last tenant, if I 
remember rightly, was a trunk and port- 
manteau maker. Durs Egg was a first-class 
gunsmith, but not above adopting several of 
Joe Manton’s inventions. I have had several’ 
of his weapons at various times, and still 
possess a favourite single-barrel No. 10 
muzzle-loader with a fancy-wood stock. It 
has the cutaway breach, the nipple let into 
this at an angle, and the hammer with a 
removable dog’s-head — all of Manton’s 
pattern. You can nearly always tell a 
D. Egg gun by the chasing on the grip. 
Instead of the ordinary criss-cross pattern, Ke 
widened the intervals and placed a dot in the 
centre of the lozenge thus formed. This 
arrangement of the chequering gives a very 
firm grip, but is not so comfortable as the 
ordinary form of crossed parallels. The 
name appears in most of the editions of 
Hawker’s ‘ Instructions.’ 


F. Witttam Cock, M.D. 


ARCHES COVERED WITH LEAD (elxxx. 

100).—Would not this be merely a 
capping of the arch to keep the water out of 
the masonry? A row of turves on the top of 
a mediaeval wall will preserve it quite well 
for a number of years. 


F. Cock, M.D. 
YEW-TREE WOOD (clxxx. 46, 104).— 


Some thirty years ago I cut down a yew 
tree the roots of which were disrupting the 
foundations of the house. It had probably 
been planted about 1740 when the house was 
re-built. On counting the growth rings I 
found they numbered within seven or eight 
the number of years that had elapsed since 
that date. The tree was big enough to cut 
into boards, and these I put into the wall 
above the mantelshelf of the Elizabethan fire- 
place which had been left when the house was 
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rebuilt at the above date. They were polished 
with oil only, and in the twenty years they 
have been there, have developed into a very 
ornamental overmantel. The balance of the 
wood was used as front panels to an oak chest 
now used to hold old books and papers in 
the church. 
The yew-tree chairs were mostly seated in 
beech, the framing being of yew. I have two 
arm-chairs used at the dining table. They 
are from a set belonging to my grandfather. 
They were always called the ‘ Oxford”’ 
chairs, as they had come to him through a 
relative who was connected with an Oxford 
don of 1760, whose name I believe was 


Kipping. F. W. C. 


WABRIAGE CUSTOMS: GLOVES (clxxx. 

100).—Is not this a parallel custom to 
sending gloves to relatives and friends at a 
Yuneral? Is it possible that giving a dis- 
carded lover the mitten arose from the 
courtesy gift of gloves? 


F. Cock, M.D. 


FAIRIES AND CHRISTENING (clxxx. 
30, 85).—As has been stated, this belief 
in spirits hostile to unchristened children is 
extremely widespread. Here is an example 
from the Slavonic borderlands : 


The belief in the dwarfs or goblins (krésnjeta, 
among the Cassubians in German Pomerania 
underérezkji, “ gnomes”) is still very much 
alive. These are small beings, about a foot 
in height, of human shape, and of male and 
female sex, who lead a perfectly human life: 
they celebrate weddings and christenings, have 
names and die. They live in the fields, in old 
mounds, heap of stones, under trees, under the 
oven, in stables, or under the chimney. Their 
dress is red, and they wear little red caps en 
their heads . . . The krésnjeta_ are extremely 
dangerous to an unbaptized child, which they 
like to exchange for one of their own, in order 
to make it their king or queen, according to 
the belief of the Cassubians. In order to protect 
the children against being exchanged in this 
way the Catholic Cassubians put rosaries or 
scapulars round their necks, while the Protes- 
tants put a hymn book in their cradles, or a 
decoction of consecrated herbs is mixed with 
their bath water. Should the exchange never- 
theless take place, the mother is sometimes 
made aware of the fact by the senile, ugly 
features of the changeling; then she must beat 
it till the blood runs, whereupon she will get 
her own child back, though likewise in an in- 
jured condition . . —(Dr. F. Lorentz in ‘ The 
Cassubian Civilization,’ 1935), 


All these ‘‘ fairies,” ‘‘ pixies,” “ little 
folk,” gnomes,” etc., have in the past been 
recognised as being of both sexes, with, in- 


deed, a slight preponderance in favour of the 
male. Why is it that in modern times in 
England ‘‘ fairies’ are always female ? 


L. M. W. 


[CE-HOUSES (clxxx. 80, 120, 137).—There 

are certainly country-houses in England 
where the ice-house survives, though no 
longer in use. An ice-house was a small con- 
struction of brick, or stone, having from 
outside the appearance of a summer-house. 
Inside, a pit, or well, was dug in the ground. 
In winter, if there was sufficient frost, ice 
was collected from a nearby lake, or pond, 
and the pit filled with it. The pit might be 
from 10 to 15 ft. deep. In it, the ice formed 
a solid block; the surface was covered with 
straw, and the ice remained unmelted through 
the summer. It was extracted, as required, 
with a pick-axe, and taken to the house in a 
pail. As the surface of the ice receded, it 
became necessary to use a short ladder to get 
at it. 

In North China, where the winter is severe 
and the summer hot, ice was, andmay be still, 
cut from the rivers and canals and stacked in 
heaps above ground. These heaps, of some 10 
cubic feet, or more, were covered with straw 
and earth. The ice was extracted from the 
sides with a pick, and it lasted far into the 
summer. 


Craup RUSSELL. 


OOKS WRITTEN IN PRISON (elxxx. 
79, 140).—Oscar Wilde’s ‘ De Profundis,’ 
according to the preface contributed to it by 
Robert Ross, was written ‘‘ during the last 
months of his imprisonment,” and ‘‘ was 
the only work he wrote while in prison, and 
the last work in prose he ever wrote.” 
Incidentally, this also answers to some extent 
J. D. U. W.’s second question. 

Colonel Lovelace’s ‘To Althea from 
Prison,’ though certainly not ‘“‘ a book,’’ may 
perhaps be mentioned here: ‘‘ his active sup- 
port of Charles I,” says Palgrave, in his 
notes to the ‘Golden Treasury of Songs and 
Lyrics,’ ‘‘ twice brought the high-spirited 
writer’? into this unpleasant predicament. 
It is best remembered, suppose, by its 
famous fourth verse: ‘‘ Stone walls do not a 
prison, make,”’ etc. - 

E. Morris. 

Totnes, Devon. 


OOKS ON ERRORS AND PARADOXES 
(clxxix. 351, 394, 429).—Under this 


heading, perhaps, should also be mentioned 
‘A Budget of Paradoxes,’ by Augustus De 
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Morgan (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1872), of which, no doubt, a copy could be 
found in the British Museum and in many 
other large libraries. This is a very interest- 
ing and amusing work that is frequently 


quoted or cited. 
F. MacPixe. 
San Diego, California, U.S.A. 


OOSEVELT’S “ NEW DEAL”? (clxxix. 

153, 409).—Those who are interested in 

this subject should peruse the works follow- 
ing:— 

? Ma nificent Delusion,’ by Fred G. Clark; 
New York: Whittlesey House: McGraw 
Book Co., n.d. [1940], 154 pp. 

‘Smoke Screen,’ by Samuel B. Pettengill, 
former member of Congress (Indiana) ; n.d. 
[1940], 126 pp. . (Obtainable from America’s 
Future, Inc., 205, East 42nd Street, New 
York City.) 

Z. Y.. W. 


RITERS’ VIEWS EXERCISE 
(clxxx. 118).—‘ The Intellectual Life’ 

by P. G. Hamerton, Part I. (Letters 2 and 3) 
deals with the effect of mental labour on 
physical condition, and describes the habits 
of writers such as:—William Wordsworth, 
Sir Walter Scott, George Sand, W. F. A. 
Delane, Eugene Sue and others, each of whom 
had his own method for maintaining the 
balance between mental output and physical 


exercise. 
R. E. W. 


B G. HUMOUR” (clxxix. 209).—Had 

* Dr. Charles Burney spelt this out, 
maybe his description of Richard Charke 
(Charlotte Cibber’s husband?) would have 
read: “ A facetious fellow, gifted with a turn 
for Billings-Gate humour.”’ 


Freperic CoNNETT WHITE. 


AINT ENDELLION (clxxix. 423, 465; 
elxxx. 12, 63).—I am not guilty (see ante 
pp. 14 and 65) of imagining an island of 
this name off the Cornish coast. This was the 
scene of Henry Arthur Jones’s play ‘ The 
Dancing Girl,’ and is, no doubt, an example 
of dramatic licence. But, in a fit of absence 
of mind, I wrote ‘‘ Mr.” instead of Sir Hugh 
Walpole. Peccavi. 
A. R. Baytey. 


(HINA BRICK TEA (clxxix. 336, 393; 
elxxx, 69).—Watts’s Dictionary gives a 
lengthy description of Camellia theifera as 
to its habitat, and after quoting De Candolle, 
Col. Hannay and others, also Fontanier 


(Bulletin Soc. d’Acclim. 1870, p. 88) says 
that the plant grows wild and abundantly ip 
the mountains of Manchuria. The writer 
(Dr. Watts) feels disposed to regard Manipur 
and the Indo-Burman and Chinese adjacent 
regions as the true home of the tea-plant. 

With regard to Brick Tea: 

Cooper ‘ Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce’ 
p. 171) speaking of the flourishing city of ya. 
tzow (dr Ya-chau) says “ the greatest source of 
wealth to the city and surrounding district is 
the brick tea, which gives employment to 
thousands engaged in the manufacture and 
postage of tea from Ya-tzow to Ta-tsian-lu. The 
tree from which this peculiar kind of tea is 
manufactured grows chiefly along the banks «f 
the Ya-ho and unlike that which produces the 
tea exported to Europe, is a tall tree often 
fifteen feet high with a large coarse leaf.” It 
would be worth knowing for certain if the 
brick tea of Western China, so largely exported 
to LL sa and other parts of Tibet, be actually 
made rom the leaves of a different plant from 
the oi linary tea of China. We thus know 
ner" ably little of Western China and its 

as. 


J. F. 


JOHN THORP (clxxx. 62).—In answer to 

the query for information about John 
Thorp, 1742-1817, who lived at London and 
Manch ster—there is an account of him in 
the Friend (Philadelphia), vol. lxxvii., 
365-565), a copy of which can be seen in tits 
Library. 

Joun L. 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


Wass (NGTON’S HERALDRY (clxxix. 
224, clxxx. 50, 107, 142).—At the church 
of Great Marlow (Bucks) is a mural tablet 
in memory of William Horsepoole and Mary 
his wife ‘‘ daughter of Lawrence Washington 
Esq. Chief Register of ye Court of Chancery.” 
She died 5 Feb. 1644. A minute description 
is in ‘ Records of Bucks,’ Vol. viii. Her coat 
of arms has been thus recorded :—Party per 
saltire 4 mullets countercharged and _ the 
Washington crest—a raven with wings 
endorsed issuing out of a coronet. 
Westbury (Bucks) baptismal register for 
1624 contains the following entry: Justinian 
Washington (vide ‘ History of Westbury ’ by 
the Rev. R. Ussher). Browne Willis states 
that Lawrence Washington’s son sold West- 
bury Manor in 1639. He was great-great 
uncle to George Washington. Timbs and 
Gunn record that Lawrence Shirley, fourth 
Earl Ferrers of Staunton Harold (Leicester- 
shire) was a grandson of Elizabeth, daughter 
and heir of Lawrence Washington. 


A. B. ANDERSON. 
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The Library. 


The Poetry of W. B. Yeats. By Louis 
MacNiece, (Oxford University Press. 
8, 6d. net.) 


(THE Preface to this book opens the way into 


it with a very sound remark : to wit, that 
it is wrong, when attempting valuation of 
anything, “‘to suppose a gulf between this 
abstracted value and the thing which is 
valued.” We are invited to see in a 
“a physical organism,’’ ‘‘ a separate self ”’ : 
here we thought we perceived a want of tact. 
Both sentences led us to expect something dif- 
ferent in this book from what we found. 
There is a good deal of ‘‘ abstraction ”’ in Mr. 
MacNiece’s criticism; and the physically 
organic quality of no poem is demonstxated. 
In fact we have here analysis of the ‘vet’s 
mind and methods and relation to part and 
t+ on the one hand; and illustration of 
and by details—whether of craftsmanship or 
imagination—on the other; with a gap be- 
tween them, which should surely be filled by 
that study of the structure of some poem as 
a whole which would justify the, word 
“organic.” However, the scheme adopted is 
the prevailing one in modern criticism which 
is much addicted to the consideration of 
fragments. 

On the whole, Mr. MacNiece interested us 
more in his own views than he did i» Yeats; 
and, so far from making Yeats’. poetry 
“more sympathetic,’’ according to :the ex- 
_ design, slightly reduced our sympathy 
or him. The cause of this may be stated in 
a quotation from the book, though made to 
a slightly different intention from the 
writer's : 

We can say at the most that many poets—in- 
cluding, I think, Yeats—are more likely to write 
well, that-is with clarity, strength and emotional 
honesty, when they are writing about something 
which has moved them and others in their 
own time than when they are writing about 
something which belongs more exclusively to 
their own private mythology. 


Just so. But Yeats’s poetry is compact of 
his own private mythology. The mythology 
changes; Yeats is touched by this or that: 
the currents of ideas in the ’nineties; Ireland 
—from the “Celtic twilight”? to the new 
poetry of the political struggle; India and 
esoteric accounts of the eme of things. 


From each as he comes to it and passes 
through it he takes what suits him and 
poetry of it and: makes poetry 


very well. But he goes deep nowhere; 
he seizes, but is not seized upon, though he 
would have wished to be so. He undergoes 
what is, so to put it, the penalty attached to 
the over sedulous cherishing of private 
mythologies ; he is subtly insecure; and there- 
fore he falls into what the French call 
“* snobisme ’’—we have, it seems, no word for 
this; it is not the same as ‘‘ snobbery.”’ All 
these defects Mr. MacNiece sees and candidly 
acknowledges—even going the length of using 
the word ‘‘ snobbery’ on occasion, and of 
discussing whether or not Yeats is to be. 
thought of as sincere. Hardly so, in the full 
sense of the word, we should think: yet the 
raising of the question at all pre-supposes an 
element of greatness in him, for the sincerity 
of a really minor poet in the ideas he chooses 
to put forth about the meaning of existence 
is also a minor matter. 

Mr. MacNiece is always stimulating and 
we found ourselves in agreement with him 
more often than not. Rupert Brooke and the 
last war—deserving in truth of criticism— 
we yet think he criticises upon inadequate 
understanding. On the ‘nineties and on 
Yeats’s early poems he is pleasant, shrewd 
and, to our thinking, correct in judgement, 
less scornful than might have been expected 
in his condemnation of the ‘‘ passion for pas- 
sion ’’ and the ‘‘ belief in belief.’’ Yeats re- 
vised many of his early poems in the direction 
of making them ‘‘ starker and harder,” 
and his critic, illustrating one such trans- 
formation from languor to strength makes 
the comment : 

And the poem is no longer languid. But per- 
haps this poem ought to languid. There is 
no law which demands that all poems should 
be close-knit or vigorous or virile. The poem 
s no longer languid but it no longer rings 
rue. 

Here, as in many other places, we get the 
sensitiveness of perceptive faculty which we 
should look for in any criticism of Mr. Mac- 
Niece’s and also a welcome recognition—not 
just now to be taken for granted—that more 
is admissible in poetry than the close-knit 
and the virile. Inevitably, sentimentality 
comes in for castigation and by way of con- 
trast to Yeats, who, at any rate when in full 
maturity, was not sentimental. Yet he stood 
in considerable danger of falling into it, 
though we do not think that Mr. MacNiece 
notices this when commenting on the fact that 
he was not a good observer—observation being 
one of the main safeguards against that pe 
ticular evil. Another is craftsmanship of the 
quality achieved and maintained by un- 
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remitting concentration of mind, 
listening for the right falls of rhythm and 
accent, pursuit half lucky, half determined 
of images. In all the detail of these Yeats 
was a master; and here, above all, his critic, 
though abundantly ready to admire and on 
the other hand not unduly intolerant, shows 
himself acute and exacting. 

The. chapter comparing Yeats with his 
numerous younger contemporaries, full of 
suggestion whether for agreement or dispute, 
may well, twenty years hence, appear of 
doubtful validity. In general, we think that 
the resemblances and affinities between later 
ey and Yeats have been well brought out, 

t that the differences, which outweigh the 
resemblances—especially if the modern poets 
are contemplated as a group—have hardly 
been sufficiently emphasized. 5 


Tue Oxford University Press has just 
brought out in the World’s Classics—in two 
volumes—Anthony Trollope’s ‘The Way we 
live now’ (2s. 6d. net). Trollope is a good 
companion through a night raid. We found 
this novel if not absolutely the best he can 
offer yet quite effective in removing gunfire to 
the outer edge of consciousness. There are 
longueurs in it; Trollope rivals Balzac in his 
longueurs about money. The rogue of a 
financier is a little incredible and so is the 
scoundrelly young baronet; the official 
heroine is dull, the successful lover tiresome, 
the good, strong man wooden. But the men 
at the Beargarden Club and their women-folk 
are amusing, and there are three women 
characters (the baronet’s mother, the finan- 
cier’s daughter, and an American dame who 

_is a great trouble to the successful lover), 
drawn with great skill and insight, though 
the incidents in which they play their parts 
are not altogether well contrived. Trollope’s 
characteristic humour does not fail him. The 
book was first published in 1875. 


BookKsELLer’s CATALOGUE 


We found many items which interested us 
in Catalogue No. 14 of his new series sent 
to us recently by Mr. G. Davin of Cambridge. 
The greater number of them are priced low 
enough to be within reach even of the 
depleted purses of the present day. We men- 
tion a few of the older books. For £12 one 
can buy Goddard and Booth’s ‘ Military 
Costume of Europe ’—2 vols. 4to with 96 
plates—in full morocco (1812); for £7 10s. a 
specimen of early printing in the first edition 


intent | 


—folio—of St. Augustine’s ‘ Expositio j 
omnes beati Pauli rinted Pans 
in 1499; for £3 the second folio edition of 
Beaumont & Fletcher’s Comedies and 
Tragedies (1679). A pleasant item, priced 
12s. 6d., is a collection of 57 children’s books 
and chap-books of dates, it would appear, 
from 1807 to 1862, including some of Dean 
Illustrated Farthing books and a ‘ Cinder 
ella’ illustrated by Cruikshank. Meyrick's 
‘Critical Enquiry into Ancient Armour 
from the Norman Conquest to the Reign of 
Charles II’. in 3 vols. (1824: £4); a first 
edition of Dugdale’s ‘ History of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral’ with Hollar’s plates (1658: £3); 
Maund’s ‘ Botanic Garden,’ 12 vols, sm, 4to, 
with 24 coloured plates of flowers in each 
volume (1825-26: £11), and ‘A Ouriowy 
Herbal ’—a folio containing ‘‘ 500 cuts of the 
most Useful Plants which are now used in the 
practice of Physick ’’ by Elizabeth Blackwell 
(1739: £2 5s.) are among the items we found 
attractive, while among books costing 12s, 6d. 
and under we noted the Household Book of 
Henry a Percy fifth Earl of 
Northumberland at Wresill and Sekinfield, 
begun in 1512 and published in 1770 (10s.); 
a first edition (1734) of the poems of Mary 
Barber the friend of Swift who wrote the 
dedication for her; and Lower’s ‘ Essay on 
Family Nomenclature’ in the third edition 
(1849: 7s, 6d.). 


CoRRIGENDA. 

At ante p. 71 col. 1, ll. 1415 for “ West 
Hertfordshire ” read East Hertfordshire. 

At ante p. 83 col. 2, ll. 13 and 22 from foot 
for ‘“‘ Hulberholme ” read Hubberholme. 

Notices To’ CORRESPONDENTS, 

We beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason,, we do not print. 

Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always 
to give their names and: addresses, for the 
information of the Editor, and not. necessarily 
for publication. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are fe 

uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

Wuen answering a query, or referring 
an article which has alréady appeared, 
correspondents are requested to give within 

arentheses — immediately after the exact 
heading—the numbers of the series volume 

at which the contribution in question 
to be found, 
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